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OUR MIGHTY HERITAGE 


Cuirrorp G. VrrNICcK, 46 


It was a dreary day in October as I 
walked down the narrow, high-walled 
street. Having about an hour to kill 
before paying a visit to my “riveter” 
(dentist), I entered a small, musty 
bookstall. The tinkling of the bell, as 
I shut the door, aroused the proprietor, 
but seeing who and what had entered, 
he quietly turned back to his maga- 
zine. Meandering about the quiet room, 
I came upon a book entitled “Through 
the Years With Boston Public Latin 
School” or “Be Smart”. Leaning 
against the wall beside an elderly wom- 
an who was reading the daily account 
of Dick Tracy’s adventures’ with 
“Shaky,” I opened the book. 

The first chapter being finally 
reached, after staggering through twen- 
ty-five pages of introduction, the title 
“Development of Curriculum”  ap- 
peared. Now was my chance to find 
out the long-discussed problem among 
Latin School students: Are we really 
studying from the same books, on the 
same subjects, as our fellow-students 
did in 1749? (They look it, anyway.) 
Further investigation showed me that 
we are not. From the beginning of the 
School in 1635 to the present date, the 


courses given in “Ye Olde Publick Latin ” 
Schoole” have been steadily undergoing © 


changes. 


In the early days of the School (and ! 


that was a long time ago) the subjects, 
until the death of Ezekiel Cheever, 
were a copy of those found in almost 
any English Latin grammar school at 
the period. As the boys entering the 
School at this time were young, the 
teachers had the power of wielding a 
stick upon them in order to drive the 
Latin and Greek into their seven-and 
eight-year-old heads. This situation 
survives even to the present day; but 
as most pupils carry guns and are big- 


ger than the masters, the custom has 
been slowly disappearmg. However, 
from the time the School held its class- 
es in the Master’s own house (what 
room?) and in a room in the Town 
House, up to the time of the first 
schoolhouse on “Ye South Side of 
Schoole Street,” the curriculum = re- 
mained unchanged. A _ short view of 
this curriculum will make present stu- 
dents of B.L.S. not only grateful, but 
will also inspire them to say a_ short 
prayer of thanksgiving. Among the 
subjects studied, not only were there 
the Greek Testament and _ Cicero’s 
“Orations,’ but also the works of 
Cato, Isocrates, and, last but not 
least, Hesiod and Horace. Neverthe- 
less, the School continued to grow for the 
next fifty years (Fools!) , during which 
the first schoolhouse burned down (see, 


my 


os 


HHS 
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they weren’t afraid in those days!) ; and 
a new one was erected about 1812. In 
these years the course of study re- 
mained much the same, but the num- 
ber of years which it took to go through 
the Public Latin School was changed 
intermittently from six to seven to 
eight, down to five, and finally after go- 
ing down to four, it came back to five 
years. (Funny thing they never got all 
the way down to one!) 

However, in 1814, under the Master- 
ship (rather dictatorship) of Mr. Ben- 
jamin A. Gould, revolutionary changes 
took place. The first number on Mr. 
Gould’s program was the introduction 
of Declamation. (Declamation, you 
know what that is: a youngster stands 
up and, after losing five pounds from 
shaking due to nervousness, clears his 
throat, gargles, and then recites a se- 
lection which no one has ever heard 
before, like “Spartacus to the Gladia- 
tors.”) Yet, this was not enough (of 
course not!) and the good Benjamin, de- 
siring to do the School some good, came 
up with the system of “misdemeanor 
marks” and “report cards.” Aahhhl!! 
It took “Ye Olde Institution” about 
forty years to regain its composure from 
these three “masterpieces of pedagogy,” 
during which time “Publick Latin 
Schoole” moved to Bedford Street to 
share the building with its old-time 
friend, English High School. 

Nevertheless, you can’t keep a good 
man down, they say; and this aphorism 
applied to dear old Latin School, for it 
recovered in 1852; and with its recu- 
peration came the introduction of 
French. This innovation was not too 
bad; but when the reigning Headmaster, 
Dr. Francis Gardner, brought German 
in too, the School had another shock. 
“Doc” Gardner was very ambitious, as 
was evident from the fact that the man 
in charge of the School, who had for- 
merly been called the Master, was now 
designed Headmaster and the teach- 


ers became Masters. (And they still 
are, in more ways than one.) The other 
monster undertaking of his, however, 
did not work out; the introduction of a 
great many new courses to B.LS. 
These new courses (which included ey- 
erything from soup to nuts) confused 
the student body so much (they were 
already mixed up) that they had to be 
dropped; and the School returned to its 
normal course (drudgery). 

In 1881 a great world-shaking event 
took place. You guessed; the Register 
was founded. The popularity of the 
paper grew so rapidly (without Regis- 
ter agents) that the School had to be 
moved to Warren Avenue. (Oh, yeah?) 
However, the hot breath of English 
High coming down our necks persuaded 
us to evacuate; and in 1922, during the 
reign of P. T. Campbell, B.L.S. moved 
into its new building on Avenue Louis 
Pasteur. All this time, the course of 
study had remained the same, except 
for the dropping of some subjects and 
the introduction of physics and chem- 
istry (two modern headaches)... . 

Glancing at my watch, I noticed that 
my hour was indeed up; and this fact, 
together with the menacing looks of the 
bookshop proprietor, hastened me to 
my apointment. As I sat in the chair 
and the dentist put the shackles on me, 
I thought what a great school Boston 
Boston Public Latin has been and still 
is. 
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THE ALUMNI SPIRIT 


As you have already noticed, this issue is devoted and dedicated to Latin 
School Alumni. 

What does it mean to be a part of a school which was producing leaders of 
America almost a century and a half before the Declaration of Independence? 
Why is it that most of our graduates, although speaking fondly in later life of 
their colleges, express even more warmly their sentiments of Latin School? What 
spell does the school exert over her children, that they remain faithful to her 
memory and tradition? 

It is difficult to answer these questions in simple words, especially during 
our undergraduate days. As we draw closer to departure, the meaning becomes 
clearer, but never clear enough to permit written expression. The best we can do 
is to present in these pages episodes from her history and stories of her men, 
from the soldier and statesmen of the Revolution to the valiant warriors fight- 
ing on today’s battlefields. 

We are proud of the fact that our school possesses more and better material 
for an Alumni number than any other school in the nation. At the same time, 
we somewhat regret that our space is too limited to present even the beginnings 
of a complete picture of our history, traditions, and men. However, we shall 
feel repaid for our efforts in preparing this issue if it helps all of us to absorb 
some of the spirit of Latin School. This spirit, more than the Greek or math 
or any other particular part of the curriculum, has prepared and will continue 
to prepare youth for the responsibilities of manhood. 


BEHIND THE COVER 


February is often called the “Month of Presidents.” According to its custom, 
The Register acknowledges this fact by portraying on her February cover our 
two most famous Presidents, Washington and Lincoln. 

What is the bond uniting these illustrious men? 
One was the son of a rich Virginia family; the other 
rose from the obscurity of the frontier. One was an 
aristocratic planter; the other a homespun man of 
the people. In spite of these differences in birth and 
temperament, they live together in the hearts of their 
countrymen; one as the founder, the other the pre- 
server of the Union. 

George Washington symbolizes the patience and 
courage which transformed thirteen colonies of Great 
th > Britain into one nation of free men. He suffered with 
his men throughout the winter at Valley Forge. In spite of an apathetic Con- 

gress, which refused to supply his army with the bare necessities of life, and in 

spite of the desertions, which kept his force in a constant state of flux, he waged 

war for six consecutive years and emerged victorious. Through these superb 

‘qualities of Washington and his compatriots, there arose a strong, self-reliant 
nation. 

Seventy-two years after Washington’s inaugural another man gave his oath 

to “preserve, protect, and defend” the Union. He was a man of steady purpose 
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and good sense, qualities essential for the tasks at hand. His was no easy path 
to glory. Even in that half of the Union which acknowledged him as President, 
there was a large, dangerous minority which would hardly admit his claim to 
office. Lincoln proved his greatness as a ruler through his wit, sagacity, and 
unselfish honesty—attributes which guided the ship of state through its most 
dangerous crisis. 

Today we are engaged in another great struggle—a struggle to prove that 
the world cannot live half slave and half free. We would do well to glance once 
more at the pages of history, and observe the American character which has 
already guided us through many crises. In doing so, we might gain the faith 
and assurance necessary to emerge successfully from our present difficulties. 


WRITE TT NOW 


There is one very important thing that every one of us can and must do, 
and that is write a letter. We all have relatives or friends in the Armed Forces. 
These men suffer many untold hardships, and yet they seldom. complain. The 
thing they suffer most from is loneliness, and the only cure for this disease is the 
mail-call. It means much to a serviceman to get the touch of home a letter 
brings. Why not sit down and write it now? 


Somewhere in the Marianas 
Dr. Mr. Dunn: 


I want to thank you, the Register’s Staff, and ail the rest who had to 
do with sending The Register to me. My brother Jim who has delivered 
mail at Ave. Louis Pasteur, had written me about meeting you and how 
you had jotted down my address so that you could send me the old school’s 
magazine. 

I'm the right waist gunner and radar operator on a B-24 Liberator. 
We have 12 missions in over Jap targets, and I have confidence that we'll 
complete our missions safely and come back home. In the meantime, I 
don’t think we're instilling any confidence in the Japs’ minds. 


I received the Register in this morning’s mail, and I really enjoyed read- 
ing it. Right now our radio man and ball turret gunner is reading the 
magazine. He’s from Iowa, but you’d think he was from B.L.S. the way 
he’s reading it. Our tail-gunner who’s from Colorado is waiting for our 
radio man to finish it, and so on down the line. I'll bet this Register makes 
the rounds of every man in the squadron. 

Thanks a lot! 


Good luck to all you fellows at B.L.S. We'll drop the next load with 
“oreetings! from the boys of Latin School.” 


Sincerely, 
AvLBert Russo, °39 
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SURVEY 


ARTHUR SHERMAN, 746 


“The most interesting pupil they’ve 
ever had? Yes, sir; yes, Mr. Marson.” 

. . and that’s how it all started; I was 
to take a roll of the masters in the 
school and ask the above question. 

Fellow-students of the Latin School 
—the results: — 

In recalling the most interesting pu- 
pils he has had, every master first thinks 
of a shark. The Squire of 219, Mr. Wil- 
bur, was no exception to the role. “The 
first boy that comes to my mind is 
Gleason Archer, °37, or there “bouts. A 
truly remarkable young man, courte- 
ous beyond words. Oh .. . yes, the 


class has its “Haskell McSnerbish” and 
“Fanquit McGwan.” 

(Did I spell them right, sir???) 

Mr. Kozodoy scratched his head, 
looked at me musingly, and after being 
assured that he would be quoted direct- 
ly, with Mr. Marson’s approval, said, 

“Well... Til pick ‘Red’ McEttrick, 
°38, or so. He was married and had a 
child two years before he had grad- 
uated.” 

Dr. Marnell took time out from yelp- 
ing at his Class Fivers and explained 
that the one boy that sticks in his mem- 
ory “ran the Marathon and finished in 


Mr. Francis Gardner's Classroom, Bedford Street 


reason I recall him is that he scored 100 
per cent in Greek and 99 per cent in 
Latin on the College Boards.” (“Dem 
days is gone forever.’’) 

The Dean of 103 insisted that “I’ve 
never been quoted in the Register and 
avoid as much publicity as_ possible; 
furthermore, I don’t want to be.” In 
class he was heard to remark some- 
thing about his favorite pupil being 
the “average student” and that every 


the first forty while in Class IV-B.” 

(Well, he finished, anyhow.) 

Dr. Collins told me that the name 
would be withheld but promised that 
the story would be interesting. “The 
hero is now one of Uncle Sam’s boys 
flying B-29’s over Tokyo. He entered: 
Class IV-B and immediately started a 
battle of wits with me. He was one of 
those wise-guys, always trying to put 
something over on me. Some days I 
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came out on top, and some days... he 
came out on top. This went on for a 
full year. Neither of us would admit 
the game we were playing. At the end 
of the year he came to me and said, 
‘You win, Doc.’ I'll never forget that.” 


In 303 I was greeted by the genial 
Mr. Peirce, who immediately chose 
“Al” Fusonie, °25, as his ideal pupil. 
“A fine athlete and an excellent scholar. 
The most perfect combination of brain 
and brawn I have ever seen.” (No, 
not you, Barton.) 


Warren Bennett, *41, “now at Har- 
vard Medical School, the most polite 
student I have ever had. Well-balanced 
with a delightful disposition,” was Mr. 
Finn’s choice. 


Mr. Sheehan recalled two members of 
the Register literary staff: Don Sulli- 
van and Arnold Isenberg, ’28. The for- 
mer succeeded Heywood Broun as presi- 
dent of the Newspapermen’s Guild, and 
the latter is now professor of philosophy 
at Queens College. 


Mr. Dunn, as usual, added the light- 
er touch to things in proclaiming ‘Fred- 
dy Richmond, who got the interview 
with the President of the United States 
in °35. His trials and tribulations in 

getting his interview are too numerous 
to mention, but he did get it. It ap- 
pears in the Year-Book of ’35. Later 
he ‘saw the light’ and left for Roxbury 
Memorial, where he edited ‘The Bos- 
tonian.’ ” 

Col. Penney’s choice was military. 
“J. Leo Keefe, ’24, an exceptional de- 
claimer and a _ remarkable military 
leader, used to declaim his commands.” 


I found the monarch of Room 333 
and the province of 332 eating a hasty 
lunch. After demonstrating the art of 
drinking coffee “Syrian style.’ Mr. 
McGuffin decided that Quan John 
Locke, *42, was his choice. “Locke was 
in my French class for two years and 
was ‘King’ of his famed ‘King Row’ 


every time. Locke spoke and wrote 
Chinese perfectly. When the war broke 
out, I was sure he would be com- 
missioned as a Chinese liaison officer. 
As it happened, he was put into the 
infantry and was wounded in Italy. The 
Dramatics Club used more judgment in 
casting him in their *42 production than 
did Uncle Sam in casting him for his 
war job.” 


Coach Fitzgerald broke away from 
sports and explained that “the queer- 
est kid I knew was one who flunked 
everything; you know, one of those 
‘dumbbells. One day I was told that 
the kid won $5000. Asking around, I 
found out that he had been tinkering in 
his miniature chemistry lab. and dis- 
covered a rubber formula that the 
Goodyear Rubber Company paid him 
$5000 for. And I’m supposed to be the 
smart one.” 


Mr. Levine is under the impression 
that “all boys are interesting (to a cer- 
tain degree) as they come and go. Yes, 
I remember one particular boy, son of a 
master Eugene C. Glover, ’20, was an 
honor student, won the Approbation and 
Classical Prizes every year he attend- 
ed. Left in 1920 for Harvard Medical 
School, and while studying cancer, ac- 
cidentally swallowed a poison he was 
using, and died. Truly my model 
B.LS. boy.” 

“Arthur Marget, 15, was the most 
mature student I ever had. Brilliant, 
well-balanced, the perfect gentleman, as 
well as scholar. He now teaches at the 
University of Minnesota.” This was 
Mr. French’s choice. 


Mr. Cheetham recalled “a boy who 
attended about ’35, who has just re- 
ceived the Presidential Citation. A 
Lieutenant in the Navy now. When at 
Latin School, he probably set a record 
in Misdemeanor Marks. His name is 
Leo Leary.” 


The voluble Mr. Sands threw his vo- 
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cabulary at me; the translation follows. 
—His memory retained a picture of two 
boys he had had in his English class for 
four years in a row. Excellent debaters 
and declaimers. Their names John Wil- 
kas and J. Spillane, 30. The former 
won the Holy Cross four-year scholar- 
ship. 

“Frank Siragusa, “40 or *41, nephew 
of Mr. Sordillo, stands out in my mind,” 
was Mr. (Highway Safety Club) Ma- 
han’s candidate. “Outstanding in class- 
room competition, a born leader, and 
excellent musician. Best example of 
typical B.L.S. boy I know of.” 

“*And then there was Amsie’ . : 
contributed by Dr. Callanan. That’s 
what the note said that was handed me 
in 108. 

“Mr. Russo told of a pupil attending 
in *38. Very proficient in English but 
flunked everything else. Interested in 
drama and has done a lot in that field 


since taking leave of B.L.S. He wrote a 
play for the school called ‘The Key.’ 
He is now in the Navy stationed at 
Hawaii.” 

My last stop was my starting-point; 
yes, 235. And you, sir, who is the 
most interesting pupil you’ve ever had 
at B.L.S.? ... “Well,” came the reply, 
“Leonard Bernstein (now a well-known 
composer) who, while at the school, 
showed promise of being a talented mu- 
sician as well as an intelligent man. 
Reverend J. J. Wright, now secretary to 
the Archbishop, was a brilliant student. 
But the most interesting of them all was 
Will Callaghan, who was as well-versed 
in sea-lore and had as rangy a vocabu- 
lary as his idol, Joseph Conrad, and who 
worked his way through Harvard teach- 
ing people how to play bridge. Among 
the ‘screw balls’ was Freddy Richmond, 
interviewer extraordinary.” — Mr. Mar- 
son has spoken. 


MEMORABILIA 


ARTHUR SHERMAN, 746 


April 1, 1919: In the years to come, ’m 
assured by the aggrieved members of 
Classes IV-A and III-B, the Com- 
mentaries of Julius (hail me) Caesar” 
will be listed in the dictionary: “An 
instrument of torture used by un- 
scrupulous school teachers in their 
handling of inocent school children.” 

December, 1919: Room 334 presented 
its master with a lollipop for Christ- 
mas. 

February, 1920: 

“They tell how fast a body drops 
When pushed from a sill, 

But who can calculate the speed 
Of him who’s late for drill?” 

October, 1920: Complaint — “This pa- 
per is supposed to be published by 
the pupils of the school. In fact, it is 
published by a few boys who are on 


the staff. Where is the rest of the 
school? Last year two stories were 
turned in by pupils not on the staff. 
You yourself write a story. Don’t 
laugh. You can, but you don’t try. 
Show that this school has some liter- 
ary ability and don’t make us do 
all the work.” 

Ed. note: Even 25 years ago they 
had the same trouble. 

October, 1925: “Why does a red cow, 
which eats green grass, give white 
milk, which turns to yellow butter?” 
(Are they kiddin’???) 

December, 1920: “If you should happen 
to remain late some afternoon when 
the Glee Club is rehearsing, you 
would be convinced that it’s a howl- 
ing success.” 

(Who said times change?) 
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ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO 


A. L. GotpsmitH, *45 


Lt. Eric Cooper threw his tired body 
on the hard ground and lay still. He 
had come to a broad highway, opposite 
which rose a small hill capped with what 
remained of a brick farmhouse. He 
couldn’t move his bruised body another 
inch; and yet he couldn’t stay there. 
If he could only make the hill, the small 
brick walls would serve as shelter. 


He forced himself across the high- 
way and up the hill. Without a thought 
that somebody might be occupying 
these shambles, he stumbled through 
the doorway over the debris. His tired 
eyes were wandering, when a_ noise 
startled him. Whirling about, Cooper 
found himself staring at the muzzle of 
a pistol. 

For a moment neither man _ spoke, 
but then a broad smile covered the 
face of the man brandishing the weapon. 


“At ease, Yank. [Tm Captain Lewis, 
Eleventh Company, First Division. 
Welcome to my lofty castle.” 

“T don’t think I was ever so glad to 
see an American officer,” said the lieu- 
tenant. “My name’s Eric Cooper, 
Ninth Company, Second Regiment. 
The Jerries wiped out our whole com- 
pany, but I played dead.” 

“My story’s about the same. Been 
here for a couple of days now; and to 
tell the truth, I dozed off just before 
you came in.” 

“Do you know where we are, Cap- 
tain?” 

“No, I don’t, but I figure that if we 
can hold onto this little hill, we might 
be a great help to our boys when they 
come back. Ive scouted around a bit 
and discovered that this place has been 
used for a temporary storehouse. In 
their hasty retreat our G.I.’s left behind 
some cartons of food and ammunition.” 

“You're tired, Lieutenant. You’d 


better get some shut-eye while I keep 
watch. Tl wake you up soon.” 

Cooper took off his heavy pack, used 
it for a pillow, and slept. It didn’t seem 
much later that the captain woke him. 
It was pitch dark. 


“We'll have to eat cold rations, Lieu- 
tenant. I don’t dare light a fire. Ger- 
man advance units been passing over 
the highway all! night.” 


After a hasty meal, the two officers, 
taking inventory, found a few boxes of 
grenades, some rifle and pistol shells, 
and several machine-gun clips. In an 
obscure corner, half hidden by a broken 
beam, was a mounted machine-gun. 
They brought this to the front room 
overlooking the road below and set it 
up. In three hours the ruins were 
changed into a formidable fortification. 

“We can take it easy now, Lieuten- 
ant. Tell me, where do you come 
from?” 

“Boston.” 


“Say, that’s a coincidence. I lived 
in Boston for a few years while I was 
going to high school.” 

“Don’t tell me. TIl bet you went to 
15.94 be mes 

“That’s right. 
about you?” 

“Class of °40.” 

This launched the two officers in- 
evitably into lengthy reminiscences. 
Hours fled by on golden wings while the 
two men—lonesome, dirty, and exhaust- 
ed—felt a little touch of home. 

They talked until dawn, then ate a 
meagre breakfast, after which Cooper 
took his turn watching the highway 
while the captain slept. The bright sun 
did not soften the ground as a cold wind 
rustled the naked branches of the scat- 
tered trees. 

Two hours later, several motorcycles 


Class of °36. How 
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came into view followed by a few sup- 
ply trucks. At first, it seemed that they 
would go by; but at a signal from the 
leading cyclist they stopped and dis- 
mounted. They kept looking up at the 
house and then pointing to the trucks. 
It was obvious that they wanted to use 
it for a supply base. 

The lieutenant quickly woke the cap- 
tain, and together they set the sights 
of the machine-gun on the figures below. 

“It’s too bad that we have to give 
away our little hiding-place so soon,” 
the captain whispered. ‘We'll wait till 
they’re part way up the hill and then 
let ’em have it.” 

Unaware of the fate awaiting them, 
German soldiers trudged up the hill to 
inspect the building. Captain Lewis 
waited until they were about fifty 
yards from the doorway and_ then 
let loose a stream of bullets at the 
amazed cyclists. As their guards fell 
in a crumpled heap, the truck drivers 
made a futile attempt to start the en- 
gines and turn around. However, the 
machine-gun’s short bursts blew up two 
and set another on fire while Lt. Cooper 
picked off the fleeing drivers. The oth- 
er two trucks escaped and sped down 
the highway to safety. 

The blasted wreckage littered the 
road while a bright fire blazed. 

“T guess we're in for it now, Lieuten- 
ant. The Huns will be back soon and 
paste us with everything they got from 
tanks to planes.” 

“Well, Captain, do you remember the 
story they used to tell at Latin School 
about the Spartan mother and _ the 
shield? She told her son to come home 
with his shield or on it.” 

Both officers were tense, prepared to 
defend their fort to the bitter end. Long 
before the fire burned out, a German 
platoon came on the scene. It was ac- 
companied by six monster tanks which 
rumbled up the hill while blasting down 


the remainder of the walls. Cooper 


hurled a grenade which broke the 
tracks of the leader; Lewis shot down 
the crew as it attempted to flee from 
the escape hatch. Mortar and rocks 
were flying in all directions as the front 
wall caved in, smashing and then bury- 
ing the machine-gun. 

“Let’s go!” shouted the senior officer, 
picking up a handful of grenades. 

With this shout the two officers 
jumped out of the debris, hurling gren- 
ades as they ran. One tank burst into 
flames; another was blown to bits. Ger- 
man machine-guns fired their long rapid 
bursts. The air was rent with explo- 
sions, and the hill trembled. 
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SANTAYANA MAN OF REASON 


Deane GeorGe-Apis, *45 


George Santayana was born in 1863. 
To many his name may suggest a stuffy, 
old philsopher. To many, probably, his 
name is wholly unfamiliar. But wait 
—don’t turn away. His life as a man 
of thought is left to textbooks or profes- 
sional journals. Here we shall discuss 
only George Santayana the youth; the 
kid with the happy-go-lucky, mis- 
chievous attitude; the prankster of 
Latin School. For his thoughts at the 
time of his life he spent here reflect the 
same satire, the same indolence, the 
same innocuous derision of teachers, 
curriculum, and school that have per- 
sisted with Latin School boys through- 
out the centuries. The nineteenth cen- 
tury may sound like a stuffy, long-ago 
period, and the Latin School boys of 
those days may sound like different en- 
tities, but don’t rush to conclusions. 
They were the same in those days. Boys 
are boys, always . . . especially Latin 
School boys. And so are, as we shall 
discover, the teachers. 


Living on Beacon Street, George was 
obliged to attend his district grammar 
school, the Brimmer School in the South 
End. It was a shabby school, looking 
like a police station — a poor boys’ 
school, to which clung the roughest 
atmosphere of rowdiness and ill-will. 


“By a happy chance,” says young 
George, unknowingly, innocently, “it 
was possible to transfer the next year 
to a much better school {italics my 
own], the historic Latin School, where 
from the earliest times until my day, 
at least, all well-educated Bostonians 
had been prepared for college.” 


That year George was unfortunate in 
another way as well: the School Com- 
mittee had introduced a new experi- 
ment—that a preparatory course of two 
years be established at Latin School to 


precede the six traditional years! But 
George claims he benefited by his eight 
years and emerged [yes, he did emerge 
finally] more of a Latin School boy, he 
felt, than almost anybody else he knew. 
He recalls very little of the details of 
those years and thinks of himself as a 
mechanical “sensorium” or active ap- 
paratus doing its work under his name. 


Quite clearly, however, he seems to 
remember his teachers. Mr. Francis 
Gardner was his first headmaster—“a 
tall, gaunt figure in some sort of flowing 
long coat, with a diminutive head like 
the knob of a manikin; the insignificant 
occiput was enlarged, however, as if by 
a halo, by a great crop of dusty brown 
hair.” 


He remembers his French teacher, 
Mr. Capen, who was not French, but 
an old Yankee farmer, whom they called 
“Old Cudjo.” A physiological method of 
imputing a Parisian accent serves as 
the medium to Mr. Santayana’s remem- 
brance of Mr. Capen: “He would open 
his mouth wide, like the hippopotamus 
at the zoo, and would insert a pencil to 
point out exactly what parts of the 
tongue, lips, palate, or larynx we should 
contract or relax in order to emit the 
pure French sounds of u, an, en, in, 
un, and on.” However, nobody would 
laugh. Mr. Capen, they decided, was 
a pathetic case. In the February, 1942, 
alumni issue of the Register, under the 
title of “Cudjo: A Retrospect,” a former 
master, William Kimball Norton, fur- 
nishes further proof of “Old Cudjo” as 
“strictly a character.” 

The image that sets the key to the 
scraps of rude, quaint, grotesque hu- 
manity, the bits of that Dickensian Bo- 
hemia still surviving in his day in cer- 
tain old-fashioned places, appeared 
when George moved to the Bedford 
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Street schoolhouse. . . . It seemed a 
vast, rattling old shell of a building, 
bare, shabby, and forlorn to the point 
of squalor; not exactly dirty, but worn, 
‘shaky, and stained deeply in every 
part by time, weather, and merciless 
usage. It had been built in a hurry 
and not to last long. No blackboard 
was black; all were indelibly clouded 
with ingrained layers of old chalk; the 
more you rubbed it out, the more you 
rubbed it in.” 


And now, we might judge the follow- 
ing item as one of the profoundest tid- 
bits of Santayana’s description of life at 
B.LS.: “Every desk was stained with 
generations of ink spots, cut deeply 
with initials and scratched drawings. 
What idle thoughts had been wander- 
ing for years through all those empty 
heads in all those tedious school hours! 
Even in the best of schools, almost all 
school time is wasted. Now and then 
something is learned that sticks fast; 
for the rest, the boys are merely given 
time to grow and are kept from too 
much mischief.” 


Yes, yes. How true! And what 
about the teachers, Mr. Santayana? 
“Though it is not possible for me now 
to distinguish them all in memory, my 
teachers were surely not out of keep- 
ing with their surroundings: disappoint- 
ed, shabby-genteel, picturesque old 
Yankees, with a little bitter humor 
breaking through their constitutional 
fatigue. . . . Those teachers were stray 
individuals; they had not yet been 
standardized by educational depart- 
ments and pedagogy. Some were like 
village schoolmasters or judges—elderly 
men, like Mr. Capen, with crotchets, 
but good teachers, knowing their par- 
ticular book and knowing how to keep 
order, and neither lax nor cruel. Others, 
especially Mr. Fiske, afterwards head- 
master, and Mr. Groce, a dapper teach- 
er of English composition and _litera- 


ture, were younger, with a more mod- 
ern education.” 


But in spite of the youthful Mr. 
Fiske, George never took an interest in 
Greek, and he developed into an un- 
profitable but not unappreciative pu- 
pil. George did take a great interest 
in debating. Over the week-end,’ he 
and his cronies would hire a bare room 
in Tremont Street, opposite the Com- 
mon, with a few benches and chairs, 
and would set up their teams and argue 
before an attentive audience. There 
would be, too, odd forms of entertain- 
ment, such as reading satires in verse 
on teachers. “Holy Moses,” the nick- 
name for Moses Merrill, would in poetry 
read “lordly Moses.” 


The Bedford Street school was aban- 
doned for the South End school, back 
to back with English High. In his Sen- 
ior year, George was elected Major of 
the Boston School Regiment, the 
Colonel that year coming from English 
High. Suddenly, George was catapulted 
into the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel by 
an undiscussed order of the Headmas- 
ter, who decided to reverse the rank of 
Major Santayana and_ Lieutenant- 
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Colonel “Dick” Smith. Smith’s father, 
we learn later, immediately withdrew 
his son from the school, thus leaving 
Santayana with two sinecures. As first 
editor of the Latin School Register, 
George was nearly expelled for writing 
a free poetical translation of Virgil and 
printing it. 

George Santayana [with Ralph Wal- 


do Emerson] ranks as one of America’s - 


greatest philosopher. His _ greatest 
work is “The Life of Reason” (1922) 
in five volumes, which for the uniniti- 
ated is rumored to be in as desperate 
need of a key than Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity. In 1936, “The Last Puri- 
tan,” a fictional work embodying the 
elements of his philosophy, astounded 
not only the reading public and literary 


critics, but even George Santayana 
himself, who had no idea it would be- 
come a “best-seller.” His most recent 
work is “Of Persons and Places,” an 
autobiography, of which two chapters 
are devoted to Latin School life. Quota- 
tions from these chapters have been 
used in this sketch, but as no conden- 
sation can ever express the inherent 
beauty of the whole, “Of Persons and. 
Places” remains recommended reading 
for each and every Latin School boy. 

Let us have George Santayana stay 
in our thoughts as a symbol of the un- 
changing spirit of the School—a typical 
B.L.S. boy who made good; who made 
good use of his education; and who 
climbed the heights to become one of 
America’s great men. 


A B.L. 8. GRADUATE: 
ARTHUR FIEDLER, Musician 


Ricuarp Masters, *45 


It is appropriate in this issue, devoted 
to men who attended Latin School, to 
record the career of a prominent living 
alumnus, Arthur Fiedler. As an inter- 
preter of good music, he is acclaimed 
by an ever-growing number of music- 
lovers. Through his foresight and 
ability, he has unfolded the treasures of 
the masters to the average man. 

Mr. Fiedler, whom I had often seen 
conduct the Pops Orchestra, met me 
outside the ticket office at Symphony 
Hall, and shook my hand warmly. He 
led me upstairs to his office, a large 
room containing a desk and a piano 
lined with shelves filled with musical 
scores. We sat down to discuss his 
life at Latin School. 

_ Arthur Fiedler was born into a fam- 
ily which literally lived on music, for 
his father and two uncles were mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra. As a boy, he attended Latin 
School, then on Warren Avenue, and 
recalls Mr. Powers, his homeroom mas- 
ter, and Mr. Arnold, who retired two 
years ago. Mr. Fiedler reminisced 
dreamily, as though he imagined him- 
self back in his old classroom, when he 
told me of the Friday morning assem- 
blies in which he used to play. the vio- 
lin solo. These meetings were held to 
give an opportunity to that select 
group of boys known as declaimers to 
exercise their sonorous — sometimes 
somniferous — voices for the benefit of 
their classmates. On one of these roar- 
ing occasions, young Arthur noticed 
his father and mother in the audience 
as he prepared to perform on his vio- 
lin. The elder Mr. Fiedler, heedless of 
tradition and custom, promptly pro- 
ceeded to the stage and tuned the in- 
strument, much to the amusement of 
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the boys and the embarrassment of 
Arthur. 

Besides playing the violin, Arthur was 
also a member of the Drum Corps, hop- 
ing to become a famous drummer. 
Stamp-collecting, a favorite hobby, 
prompted many students to employ 
periods for trading. Arthur often for- 
bore buying lunch so that he could pur- 
chase the precious paper gems. The 
well-known misdemeanor marks were 
in good use then, as now, and Arthur 
was not immune from acquiring them. 
(Cheer up, boys; you may still become 
famous men.) 

When Mr. Fiedler left Latin School, 
he continued his musical education, 
and, like his father, became a member 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In 
1929 Mr. Fiedler became the first con- 
ductor of the concerts on the Charles 
River Esplanade, programs which he 


still conducts during the first half of the 
summer. Pops and Esplanade Con- 
certs consist not only of classical pieces, 
but of modern music and occasionally 
of jazz as well. By conducting these 
two musical enterprises, Mr. Fiedler 
has played a significant role in advanc- 
ing the popularity of the best music 
played by excellent musicians for peo- 
ple who cannot afford to attend sym- 
phony concerts. 

Latin School is a great institution, 
Mr. Fiedler thinks. Its tradition, atmos- 
phere, and democratic spirit all con- 
tribute to make it one of the best 
schools in the country. His contacts 
with Latin School graduates lead him 
to believe that generally the school pro- 
duces a high type of personality. Mr. 
Fiedler attributes part of his success to 
the development of perseverance and 
diligence in studies at the school. 


SONS OF ONE FATHER 


JASON L. Starr, *45 


Many men have attempted to state 
the principles our fathers and brothers 
are fighting for. However, few have 
given better expression of them than 
Pyt. William Starr, of the Class of 1943, 
when he wrote to his family recently. 
Pvt. Starr, now with the 100th Infantry 
Division in France, is serving as a Chap- 
lain’s Assistant. The chaplain is Prot- 
estant; “Bill” is Jewish. He was chosen 
because the chaplain realized Jewish 
boys in the outfit wished to worship ac- 
cording to the ritual of their own faith, 
and he had discovered that Bill had had 
some experience in leading services. 

The Division captured a_ French 
town; and when the occupation was 
complete, the Chaplain and his Aide 


went to the only church in the vil- 
lage, where they held services for the 
returning warriors. But let “Bill” fin- 
ish the story in his own words. 

“One of the principles for which we 
are fighting seemed to be brought out 
today. The church we were in was 
Catholic; yet the Priest in charge was 
only too glad to let us use it. So there 
we were—a Protestant and a Jew con- 
ducting services of their own faith in 
a church belonging to people of a third 
faith. I guess this war has brought us 
to the realization that your religion, or 
rather your method of worship, is of 


little importance. All that counts is a 
belief in God.” 
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A HISTORY OF THE GREAT REVOLUTION 


DEANE GeEorGE-ADIS, *45 


Yes, here is Latin School, fresh and 
clean and architecturally beautiful. It 
is at your disposal; it’s all yours. But 
do you know the true story behind the 
fame of Latin School? Do you know 
how Alumni struggled not many years 
ago to keep your school in its noble 
position? J did not know until re- 
cently. And only then did I learn to 
respect our school with a sort of per- 
sonal devotion. Would you lke to 
hear a remarkable story? It can now 
be made public. The veil can be lifted 
from Latin School’s glorious, yet .mys- 
terious past. ... 


One night, several years ago, while I 
was laboring on my home lessons in my 
sanctum sanctorum, the telephone rang 
more fiercely, it seemed, than ever. It 
was an urgent call that I go at once 
to the home of a certain B.L.S. master 
—that night — regardless of any ob- 
stacle. The voice itself had a tone 
which made me realize the importance 
of the summons. Reluctantly, I hurled 
my books aside, drew on my coat hur- 
riedly, and was off for the home of the 
aged master. 


At his spacious home in a remote 
Boston suburb, I was escorted to a bed- 
room. There I got a glimpse of my 
Latin master through an opening in a 
group of people clustered around his 
bed. Instantly I realized that he was 
on his deathbed. But through my con- 
fusion and sorrow came a constantly 
recurring thought: Why had he sent 
for me? 


Smiling thinly, he raised his hand 
and, with a_ gesture, dismissed his 
friends. I advanced toward his bed- 
side. 


“My son,” he said feebly, still smil- 
ing kindly, “I have followed your pro- 


gress in Latin School with interest. In 
you I have confidence and _ trust. 
You are understanding and sincere. To 
you I propose to reveal a story, an as- 
tounding and a weird story. Many 
years ago I was invested with the sole 
right to divulge the ‘secret’ at a time 
which I deemed proper. With my 
death the ‘secret’ would pass into ob- 
livion. But I deem the time proper. 
Now the burden rests upon you to make 
it known at such time as you deem 
proper. I repeat, it is a weird tale; but 
it must be told, and you are the only 
student I know suited to such occult 
matters. Will you listen, my son?” 

I was stunned and perplexed. “Se- 
cret of Latin School’? ... In an hour 
I had learned everything. I believe the 
story true. And since it is my duty 
to impart the “secret,” I publish this 
manuscript for the information of Latin 
School students now, so that all may 
learn to honor their Alma Mater and 
courageous Alumni. 

Not many years ago the fair name 
of Boston Latin School was almost blot- 
ted out in obscurity by an unscrupulous 
fiend who had seized the headmaster- 
ship—one Caesar Sneerwell. Only a 
week after he had started, the school 
began its long fall into disgrace. 

The student body and faculty mem- 
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bers were held checked by the tyrant’s 
powerful hand. Every one was obliged 
to fall into line with the strict princi- 
ples of his cruel system. Even our more 
heroic masters dared not oppose him. 
If any master ventured to offer his 
resignation, as several had, that master 
would disappear, never to be seen 
again. 

Homelessons? The requirements were 
at least six hours of outside study. Ses- 
sions of the average day extended from 
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8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. The penal sys- 
tem of misdemeanor marks was not in 
effect. But penalty was imposed for 
malefactions, and that punishment 
was, for a petty crime, twenty lashes 
from his merciless whip. Penalties for 
greater crimes were unknown. The only 
known fact was that the malefactors 
were conducted to a large subterranean 
torture chamber. Corridor patrol, too, 
was introduced. For guards there were 
terrifying, ugly, monster hirelings— 
either his sons or brothers of Franken- 
stein. None could pass by their evil 
watch. 


Perhaps all this sounds fantastic? 
Perhaps there is derisive incredulity in 
your minds? Doubt not! I am striv- 
ing to expose the facts. I am endeavor- 
ing to compare the simple system of 
today and to erase foolish resentment 
not uncommon in the mind of the mod- 
ern student. Look upon the past and 
shudder. With the revelation of this 
history let a realization of the great 
freedom and little work of today’s stu- 
dent dawn upon you. 

But why, you ask, did not pupils tell 
parents about this state of affairs? Or 
why did not parents or School Com- 
mittee question the long school hours? 
Well, the fiend was something more 
than a fiend; else he would have failed 
to keep every one and everything un- 
der control. He was a _ supernatural 
monster, a demon. He knew every- 
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thing! How? Don’t question. He just 
knew! It was an invisible, evil force, 
this power which made him feared, 
which kept boys in a state of fear and 
masters in subservience. 

The unfortunate victims of Latin 
School tolerated the demented ogre and 
his vicious methods for seven months. 
But eventually, as was inevitable, a 
spark lit the torch of freedom! Like a 
conflagration the idea of “revolution” 
rose and swept through the school! 

The days passed, but there was no 
indication that Caesar Sneerwell sensed 
the oncoming revolution. The grip he 
held on his victims began to loosen. 
Confidence in his powers began to fade 
rapidly. After a week, all faith in the 
monster was gone, but masters and stu- 
dents advanced carefully, warily. Plans 
for the great uprising were silently 
drawn. The day was fast approaching 
when the stalwart forces of Latin 
School would rise against their common 
foe and free themselves of their 
shackles. 

At all hours of the day, messages and 
instructions passed from hand to hand, 
from mouth to mouth, away from the 
unsuspecting eyes of the Corridor Pa- 
trol guards. Duties extended to every 
individual; every master and every pu- 
pil had an obligation; the success of 
the revolution depended upon the in- 
fallible, impeccable support of each 
man. 
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Mr. Marson, with the aid of the Reg- 
aster printing press, faithfully issued in- 
struction and propaganda pamphlets. 
Colonel Penney marshaled his regiments 
and discussed his proposed stratagems; 
furthermore, he fully equipped the 
cadets by secret substitution of real 
rifles for the dummy guns. Mr. Cannell, 
a mathematics teacher, a friend to all, 
was instituted as commander-in-chief 
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of the revolutionary forces. Colonel 
Penney was military adviser. Mr. Mar- 
son became Chief of the Military Min- 
istry of Propaganda; Mr. Cray was 
ranked as Chief of the Intelligence 
Department; Mr. Brickley was in com- 
mand of the Drafting and Utilities De- 
partment; Mr. MacGuffin was Marshal 
of the Commissary. Mr. Dolan as- 
sumed command of the Special Guard 
(graduates of his Physical Education 
classes), to be used for any emergency 
plans. How could the movement fail? 
Invasion Stamps and Bonds_ were 
bought heartily to support the cause. 


Finally, the great day arrived. All 
were in readiness for the hour of at- 
tack. All departments were prepared. 
Two thousand strong awaited the sig- 
nal. The morning proceeded as usual; 
nothing occurring to arouse the slightest 
suspicion. The gruesome Corridor Pa- 
trol eyed the students with their habitu- 
al suspicion and sometimes wigwagged 
a few admonishing gestures to them. 
But apart from these few manifesta- 
tions, the afternoon was also entered 
upon in ordinary style. _ 

Then the moment struck! During the 
interchanging between the fourth and 
fifth period, the shrill notes of a bugle 
echoed through the halls. The eager 
students cried wildly and dashed for 
their assigned posts. The special guard 
had almost instantly overpowered the 
vicious Corridor Patrol without a single 
outcry. Troops tramped down the halls 
and stormed the office. Thousands of 
voices shrieked for revenge on the Head- 
master. Hundreds of excellent, yet 
ghastly, means of torture and execution 
were devised extemporaneously by the 
yelling mob. The battle cry, “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity!’ echoed and re- 
echoed. 

The office had been surrounded. The 


door fell in, and the room was flooded 
with boys. The interior guards were 


overpowered, and Caesar Sneerwell 
cowered into a corner, trembling, hope- 
lessly trapped, frustrated with anger, 
shocked in consternation. A_ hateful 
sneer appeared on his face, and he 
shouted blasphemy at the “fools.” His 
face grew scarlet with anger; he was fit 
to tear the entire school to fragments. 

Sneerwell, the tyrant, was led away. 
Two thousand strong had_ swept 
through to victory. The scourge had 
been removed. The long months of 
horror had ended. Peace was again 
upon Latin School, to remain in perpetu- 
al calm. Its destiny was now in capable 
hands. 

The commemoration of the great 
revolution has been celebrated secretly 
for years on this day of this month. 
This year it will be celebrated publicly, 
as an acknowledgment of our gratitude 
to the Alumni and of the high princi- 
ples and standards which our Latin 
School has observed. 


We handle a complete line 
of fiction and non-fiction 
of all publishers. We are 
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ALUMNI OF RENOWN 


A. J. Bann, *46 


The history of our nation can readily 
be traced through the biographies of 
Latin School graduates in conflict as 
well as in peace. From the earliest days 
of the Revolutionary War to this blood- 
soaked World War II our school has 
produced thousands of men who have 
fought for our country and have con- 
tributed much to the welfare and pro- 
gress of mankind. The name of Latin 
School, not only of national but also of 
worldwide fame, will remain in the 
mind of mankind as long as western 
civilization endures. Latin School has 
placed its indelible mark on the pages 
of American history. Of the many 
alumni prominent in our war for in- 
dependence, three are worthy of par- 
ticular mention. 

Samuel Adams, one of the fathers of 
the Revolution, was a cousin of Presi- 
dent Adams. “Sam” entered Latin 
School in 1729 at the age of seven. He 
was a very diligent student both here 
and at Harvard. Following his gradua- 
tion from the college, he unsuccessfully 
tried his hand at both law and busi- 
ness. Then, being interested in public 
affairs, he became a leader in the town 
politics. Although a tax-collector for the 
British government, he showed great 
opposition to the Stamp Act and was 
one of the founders of the doctrine ‘“‘no 
taxation without representation.” 
Adams was a leader among those who 
instigated the “Boston Tea Party.” As 
the rebellion broke out into open re- 
volt, he was sought by the British as 
an outstanding rebel; but he lived to 
see independence become a _ reality. 
Samuel Adams helped draft both the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. As a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, he had the great 
honor of signing the Constitution. In 


his later days, after serving as the gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, he retired 
from political life. Adams passed away 
in 1803 at his home on Winter Street. 

An even more famous signature than 
that of Samuel Adams is one of another 
graduate of B.L.S.—the first signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, John 
Hancock., Born in Braintree, he en- 
tered Latin School in 1745 at the age 
of eight. After his graduation from 
Harvard, he inherited his uncle’s busi- 
ness. Hancock soon rose to fame as a 
member of the Massachusetts General 
Court. After the Boston Massacre, he 
delivered a fearless address against the 
British. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion he was pursued with his colleague 
Adams by the British to Concord. 
Hancock was elected to the Continen- 
tal Congress, and for a time, served as 
President of it. He fought in the war 
as Major-General of the Massachusetts 
Militia. In 1788 he was again called by 
his nation to preside over the Constitu- 
tional Convention. After great service 
to his country, he died in Braintree in 
1793. 

Another of the famous signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Robert 
Treat Paine, entered Latin School in 
1738 at the age of seven. After the 
traditional graduation from Harvard. 
he was an usher (an assistant teacher) 
at the School for a short while. Paine 
was later admitted to the bar and se- 
lected as a delegate to the provincial 
convention at Boston. At the Boston 
Massacre trial, he prosecuted Preston 
and his men. As a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress, Paine was a member 
of the committee that drafted the Con- 
stitution. After serving in many public 
offices in the later days of his life, he 
passed away in 1814. 
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Throughout the nineteenth century, 
when our nation was growing, Latin 
School graduates were found prominent 
in all fields of life. 


Edward Everett, the celebrated 
statesman and orator, was born in Dor- 
chester in 1794. After his preparatory 
studies at Latin School, he entered and 
was graduated from Harvard. For sev- 
eral years he was in the ministry, but 
then was appointed professor at Har- 
vard. Some years later, after a brief 
stay in Europe, he became editor of the 
North American Review. Being a bril- 
liant orator, he spoke at Gettysburg in 
1863, preceding President Lincoln on 
the day he made his famous speech. 
Everett held many offices: Governor 
of Massachusetts, United States Minis- 
ter to Great Britain, President of Har- 
vard, Secretary of State in Fillmore’s 
Cabinet, and U. S. Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 


On the Declamation Sheets of 1816 is 
found the name of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, one of the greatest men ever to 
attend Latin School. He entered Latin 
School in 1812 at the age of nine. 
Neither here nor at Harvard did he 
show any unusual talent. After a long 
career in the ministry, he retired to 
study philosophy. He traveled through- 
out Europe and returned to Boston as 
a lecturer and orator. His essays and 
poems are among the greatest ever 
composed in America. 


Most outstanding among the aboli- 
tionists of the North was Wendell, Phil- 
lips, son of the first Mayor of Boston. 
Born in 1811, he entered Latin School 
at the age of eleven. After graduation 
from Harvard, he was admitted to the 
bar. From 1835 to the outbreak of the 
Civil War he led the attack on slavery 
and was one of the foremost advocates 
of equal rights for all citizens. In spite 
of many dangers, he continued striving 
for a cause he considered right. 

Yes, we can indeed be proud of our 
school and its history. No other high 
school in the country can boast of such 
famous alumni, nor will ever be able 
to. Men of renown, they once sat in 
the same seats, struggled through the 
same studies, and had many of the same 
experiences as those now attending 
Latin School. Even now, among our 
ranks, are leaders and scholars of the 
future generation. May Latin School 
alumni always excel in all fields and 
spread the name of their Alma Mater 


‘throughout the world. 


Ode to Register Agent 


Norman R. SHaptro, *47 
With talons sharp, and itching palm, 
(The worst of devilish creatures—) 
All non-subscribers he converts 
As with his claws he reaches 
Into the depths of pockets poor 
While victims’ eyes must water; 
With gloating grin he fast extracts the 
dollar-and-a-quarter! 


The plates for The Latin School Register 
were produced by 


Capitol Engraving 


286 Congress Street, Boston 
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Latin Buries Roslindale 44-24 


January 9, 1945: The Latin Hoopmen 
auspiciously opened basketball in our 
fair city, and Coach “Steve” Patten’s 
charges trampled to a 44-24 victory 
over a “never-say-die” Roslindale quin- 
tet. The large crowd that packed Latin 
School’s recently “reupholstered” gym- 
nasium cheered its favorite to the end 
and were all deeply grateful for the 
noteworthy absence of an admission 
fee. Latin was in the capable hands of 
“Joe” Vanderslice acting as captain in 
place of the ailing star “Bob” Woolf. 


The Purple quintet started with a 
bang. Vanderslice outjumped his Ros- 
lindale adversary and tapped the ball 
o “Bert” Rodman. The latter gentle- 
man was fouled in the act of shooting, 
caged one of his two free throws, and 
Jatin had drawn first blood. Subse- 
quently, Vanderslice sank one free shot 
and also a beautiful overhead basket, 
and B.L.S. was four points ahead. 
Brilliant passing enabled Rodman _ to 
score two nifty lay-up shots and a one- 
handed push shot from the left side, 
which brought the score to 10-0. With 
less than a minute left to the first period 
Jones arched a gorgeous shot through 
the strings, and Roslindale scored its 
first basket, only to be matched by one 
of Latin’s leader, Rodman, who, by 
“potting” his own rebound from up 
close, made the score, 14-2 


Roslindale’s floor work matched that 
of her dominant opponents in the sec- 
ond period, but, on the other hand, the 
stubbornness of the Latin defense forced 
“Rosey” to resort exclusively to the 
eerie wizardry of her long shots in order 
to score. All of Latin’s first-stringers 
scored, and the half ended with Latin 
leading 24-12. 


The third canto was only thirty sec- 
onds old when Hurd grabbed _ the 
sphere on a breakaway and scored a 
beautiful basket from the right-hand 
corner. This play was duplicated by 
Hurd less than a minute later. To the 
dismay of the Latin rooters, “Rosey” 
proceeded to challenge Latin by scor- 
ing eight points in a row. Undaunted by 
this sudden relapse, Rodman, most ac- 
commodating, scored eight points in 
succession before the third period 
closed, with Latin now leading 36-21. 

fn the final period Rodman added 
three more baskets to bring his total to 
25 and that of the team’s 42, before 
relinquishing the task to Savage, who 
obligingly caged the final two points of 
the game to give Latin a well-earned 
44-24 victory. 

For the opening game Latin showed 
much promise and gave definite proof 
that it has the nucleus for a champion- 
ship outfit. Rodman played extraordi- 
narily well, missing few shots. Vander- 
slice, outstanding in his ability to re- 
trieve the ball off the Latin backboard, 
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played an exceptional all-around court 
game. The passing of Jones, Savage, 
and Hurd clicked brilliantly. 

The Latin Jayvees lost 17-13. Nuff 
said. 


G. F. ie 
Rodniagne yea ee 11 a 25 
J GNes See ee Q 0 4 
OiNeal 34theen se eee 0 0 0 
Vanderslice  .2...6..:h.e 1 1 3 
Savages ties eee 3 0 6 
Hurdie: Ae eee ce ieee: s 0 6 
VM arlOrano =e oe 0 0 0 
SIGMA seem ee ee ee 0 0 0 
Roth? aera 0 0 0 
Corman sare ees 0 0 0 
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Latin Shaves Memorial: 31-29 


January 11, 1945: In this young sea- 
son’s most hectic encounter, a “wild and 
woolly” affair that had the crowd 
screaming and roaring from start to 
finish, the Purple quintet edged a fight- 
ing Memorial five, 31-29. Latin was 
still without the services of its star 
“Bob” Woolf, but “Bert” Rodman did 
a good job as acting captain. 

Before the fans and the team were 
able to catch their breath, Memorial 
had jumped into a seven-point lead, 
with two sparkling baskets, an ordinary 
lay-up shot and one charity toss. 
O’Neill of Latin then scored our first 
basket, but this was matched seconds 
later by the Green and Gold to end the 
period with our heroes on the short end 
of a 9-2 count. 

A stellar Memorial defense, as diffi- 
cult to pierce as Latin’s defense of the 
previous week, linked with an uncanny 
faculty of the Green and Gold for pro- 
pelling baskets from center-court with 
breath-taking consistency and_ luck, 
brought the half to a close, with Latin 
trailing, 8-18. 

Coach Steve Patten’s Latin School 
basketball team — completely revised, 


revamped, and rejuvenated—harmoni- 
ously began to whittle Memorial’s lead 
in the second half. A successful foul 
shot by “Jim” Savage and two baskets 
by Rodman cut Memorial’s lead to five 
points. However, the Green and Gold 
was not to be denied, and they added 
five more points to bring their total to 
23 against Latin’s 15. But this was all 
for Memorial, and Latin had evidently 
just started. Hurd caged a gorgeous 
shot, and Rodman’s two charity tosses 
brought the totals to Latin 19, Memo- 
rial 23. 

Latin raised its side of the ledger to 
21 on a nifty pass-play that completely 
fooled the Memorial defense. Never- 
theless, a Green and Gold player suc- 
cessfully caged his foul shot before 
“Jim” Savage sent the crowd into a 
frenzy when he calmly propelled two 
shots from center-court to put Latin in 
the lead for the first time, 25-24. To the 
dismay of the Latin team, Memorial 
went ahead again, and a charity toss 
by each side brought the score to 26-27 
with less than a minute to play. At this 
point “Old Reliable” Vanderslice came 
out of his scoring obscurity as guard and 
caged a beautiful basket. Hurd then 
scored what proved to be the winning 
points on a basket and free shot before 
tre final horn sounded with Latin the 
victor, 31-29. 


The Jayvee outfit played and lost. 


G. —FSaee 
J QUES Shc cats ncn tain cee 1 1 3 
ROGMan eek ree 3 3 9 
Ar OE ag. et ee 3 3 9 
Vandershices 4.,.....24 se 1 0 Q 
DAVAL Chace otnt eas te een Q Q 6 
CO Neiliei ears) et ae 1 aan Q 


Purple Stops Cha rlestown: 
36-20 


January 15, 1945: Coach Patten’s 
mighty men from Avenue Louis Pas- 
teur humbled their visitors by the none 
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too subtle score of 36-20. Latin was at 
full strength for the first time this sea- 
son with the return of Captain “Bob” 
Woolf. 

Latin started with a bang. Hurd, 
after the opening jump, pivoted and 
flung a lightning-like pass to his col- 
league “Bert” Rodman. In less time 
than it takes to tell, Latin was ahead, 
2-0. Seconds later, Rodman _ broke 
away from his Charlestown guard and 
sank a one-handed push shot from the 
left side. In quick succession baskets 
by Hurd and two by Rodman brought 
the score to ten before Charlestown 
could score more than five. “Bob” 
Woolf (who hadn’t touched a_basket- 
ball in more than two weeks) was then 
inserted, and in former shape he imme- 
diately dented the strings with a swish 
shot from the foul line. The first peri- 
od came to a close before the new 
combination had much chance to prove 
its merits. 

For the remainder of the game little 
of epochal importance took place. In 


general, it was Latin that controlled 
the ball, with Woolf and the other first- 
stringers scoring consistently, high- 
lighted by long shots by Savage. When 
the final horn blew, the scoreboard read 
a big “36” for Latin, and a small “20” 
for Charlestown. 

To date the varsity team has been 
doing admirably. This cannot be said 
of our Jayvees. At last the reason for 
their losing by overwhelming scores can 
be revealed: they are playing against 
Jayvee teams consisting of Seniors, and 
Coach Patten would rather give the 
boys of the lower classes experience. So 
cheer them to the utmost and remem- 
ber they’re preparing for the future. 


Goa ike lig 
CLETI ETT Cite i her 6 1 13 
J ORCSON Tie ce have miei a xs Q 0 4 
ELUTE NG, tee eee 1 0 
Vanderslice, rgei0.2s. 0 1 1 
Sav arent le cares o sic: sis, cc: Q 1 5 
Wrooltcerts ite ene 2% 5 4 s LI 

15 6 36 


HOCKEY 


Latin Falls: 5-1 


January 12, 1945: The Purple and 
White puck-pushers opened their 1945 
season sadly by being ground into sub- 
mission by a superior Trade team to the 
tune of five goals to one. 

The contest had gone but a minute 
when the Latin rooters were stunned 
to find their favorites behind 1-0. It 
was Antzak of Trade who had poked 
the puck home for the score. This same 
play was repeated just as the period 
closed. 

The second period was slow, with 
both teams playing cautiously; but Da- 
vis of Trade stole the center face-off, 
crashed the startled Latin defense, and 
scored. The Trade goalie had his hands 
full trying to prevent the Purple from 


scoring and was successful for the re- 
mainder of the period. 


Antzak opened the third period by 
scoring two unassisted goals and “put- 
ting the game on ice.” Shortly there- 
after, the prettiest goal of the game 
(from a Latin standpoint) was scored 
by McMorrow, and the game ended 
with Latin on the short end of a 5-to-1 
game. 


Line-up: Bauer, g; Phinn, rd; Mea- 
ney, Id; Connors, c; Starsiak, rw; Ken- 
ney, lw. 


Spares: Flynn, Sullivan, Hickey, Cre- 
han, Allison, Hanson, Flannery, Hop- 
kinson, McMorrow, Field, McHugh. 
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OUR LORDS AND MASTERS 


MR. TAYLOR teaches English in Room 335... 
Born in Arlington ... Engaged in debating at 
Arlington High School . . . Continued forensics at 
Harvard ... Worked his way tirelessly through 
college with many odd jobs and by singing regularly 
in three church choirs . . . Received A.B. degree 
from Harvard in 1900; A.M. from B.U. in 1931 . 
Went into teaching promptly, but served six years 
as an editor to sate his literary desires . . . Edited 
three Shakespearean texts, two Encyclopaedias, one 
Webster's Dictionary, and a grammar, "Vital Eng- 
lish," which is used in the lower classes . . . Came 
to B.L.S. in 1926. . . Continues editorial work and 
writing as a hobby, but indulges even more rabidly 
in photography, aiding thereby his wife, a lecturer 
. . . Retired for the latter part of the school year 
on doctor's orders .. . Has faithfully followed in 
life his simple motto: "They can who think they 
can. 


MR. KOZODOY teaches mathematics in Room 22! 
... Born in Boston ... Graduated from B.L.S. 
in 1928 . . . A.B. from Harvard in 1932 .. . Treas- 
urer of the Menorah Society ... Traveled exten- 
sively as member of Harvard Glee Club .. . Re- 
ceived M.Ed. from Teachers College '33 . . . Came 
to B.L.S. as junior master in 1935 ... Married; 
has two children . Cultivates wilds of West 
Roxbury in the summer; corrects papers in winter, 
but would rather hibernate. Only teacher in school 
to have sung with Boston Symphony (Carnegie 
Hall), Brooklyn Academy of Music and stage of 
Metropolitan Opera House (under direction of 
Leopold Stokowski) . . . Advice for B.L.S. students: 
"While there's life, there's hope; and some students 
still have life." 


DR. MARNELL teaches Latin in Room 123 ... 
Born in Boston . . . Graduated from B.L.S. in 1923 
. . . Chief interest while here: getting out as quickly 
as possible at two o'clock ... Took part in Dra- 
matics and won the female part in "His Uncle's 
Niece". . . President of Debating Club. . . Gradu- 
ated from Boston College in 1927 . . . Prose Editor 
of Stylus and college correspondent for Boston 
Traveler ... He continued working for Traveler . 
Received A.B., '27, from Boston College; A.M., ‘29, 
and Ph.D., '38, from Harvard . . . Came to B.L.S. 
as junior master in 1928 ... Pet dislike: Class V 
. . . Not married... Impression of B.L.S.: “Well, 
it's better than when | was a student here.” 


| 


In this issue of the Register, dedi- 
cated to our graduates, we are prouder 


than ever to record many _ brave 
deeds of our gallant alumni in World 
War II. Many and strange are the 
stories told by our heroes, but by far 
the most exciting is that of a member 
of the Class of 1934. 

Lt. Eugene H. Dorr, Jr., a bombardier 
in the C.B.I. Theatre of Operations, 
was on detached service with the Chi- 
nese Air Force. It is called the Chinese- 
American Composite Wing, and Radio 
Tokyo constantly threatens any Amer- 
icans in that outfit with torture when 
caught. 

The plane Dorr was flying, a B-25, 
with Chinese insignia on the plane, 
was on a low level when it hit and 
its pilot had to steer off the plane 
wings between two roadside trees. 

The three Americans and three Chi- 
nese scrambled out of the emergency 
hatches in time to see two groups of 
Japs closing in on them. Dorr was 
hurt. He had a deep gash in the groin. 
As the Japs neared, Dorr opened up on 
them with side arms from where he lay 
in the road. The pilot leaped into the 
turret and opened fire on both groups, 
cutting them down like the “grim reap- 
er.” He got every one except those that 
Dorr had shot. 

The crew then took to the jungle. By 
stolen native boats and forced marches, 
they headed north. But, Dorr said, one 
evening, after five days of struggling 
over a hilltop, they faced 300 armed 


Kachins, not fifty yards away, waiting 
for them with long knives. The Kachins 
charged, and the crew stood motion- 
less. Then Dorr saw that one of the 
Chinese still wore a Japanese helmet 
he had captured. He knocked it off and 
signalled the Kachins that the Chinese 
were enemies of the Japs. The Kachin 
leader scowled, smiled, then said in sign 
language that Jap infantry had recent- 
ly killed the Kachin chief and cut off 
the heads of his children. We were 
about to cut off your heads, too. He then 
signalled, all the while smiling. 

the wild Mogaling 
valley they found a tiny jungle runway, 
waited, and were picked up at last by 
L-5 Cub planes which flew them north 
to safety. 

He had been in the jungle, pursued 
through swamp and river, for two weeks 
before he arrived back at his base minus 
thirty-five pounds and plus malaria. 
They had lived on one chocolate bar 
apiece during one 5-day period. 

Lt. Dorr is now back in the United 
States. 


Somewhere in 


. .. The Silver Star for gallantry in 
the Pacific fleet has been 
awarded Lieut. James J. Horovitz, 
U.S.N.R., of Brighton. The citation 
accompanying the award reads: ‘For 
distinguishing himself conspicuously 
while serving as commanding officer 
of a fire support ship during the actual 
assault upon and capture of an enemy 


held 


action in 


island.” 
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Recently promoted to the rank of 
Colonel are Russell M. Sanders, °16, and 
Dr. Benjamin Banks, ’23. Sanders is 
stationed in New Delhi as Chief of the 
Central Fiscal Office in the India-Burma 
Theatre; he has been in that area since 
last April. Col. Banks, now chief of 
the Medical Service at Schick General 
Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, a former Bos- 
ton physician, is on leave of absence 
from Harvard Medical School, where 
he was an instructor in medicine. Spe- 
cial commendation was given Col. 
Banks by the commanding general of 
the Seventh Service Command and 
many other high ranking officials for 
his book, “A Manual of Boards for 
Medical Officers,” the first of its kind 
ever to be written and published for 


thes O25 Army. tos 


Sgt. Joseph J. Cunningham, °40, was 
recently awarded the Legion of Merit 
for his outstanding part in “Keeping 
“em flying.” The citation reads in part: 
“As codrdinator of petroleum, 15th Air 
Force Command in North Africa and 
Italy, Sgt. Cunningham brilliantly per- 
formed the tremendous task of supply- 
ing the strategic air bases of the 15th 
Air Force by establishing a fast, ef- 
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ficient operational schedule. Sgt. Cun- 
ningham’s limitless energy and extra- 
ordinary skill as well as a keen analytic 
mind contributed vitally to the great 
success of the 15th Air Force in the 
Mediterranean Theatre of Operations.” 
The award was made by Brig. General 
Mollinson. .. . 

Recent casualties included Lt. Mel- 
vin Cohen, who was killed in ac- 
tion. Cohen was a bombardier on a 
B-24 Liberator and had completed ten 
Missions over Germany... . 

For “extraordinary achievement as 
air commander of the 8th A.A.F. B-17 
Flying Fortress formations in bombing 
attacks against the enemy,’ Major Lau- 
rence A. Herman, °36, recently was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. A veteran of many bombing 
attacks against Germany, he also holds 
the Air Medal with two Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters. A brother, Lt. Com. Bernard 
Herman, ’29, is stationed somewhere 
in the South Pacific. . . . A salute is 
due Lt. Leo H. Leary Jr., ’35, for the 
award of a Presidential Citation to him 
and his crew of the P.T. boat “Killarney 
Curse” for extraordinary heroism in the 
Southwest Pacific. It is the first such 
honor to be accorded a craft of its size. 
A small plywood speedboat, manned 
by a daring group, it destroyed fourteen 
enemy vessels and two planes in more 
than fifty missions, of which thirty- 
seven were under fire. 

H. L. Lancentuat, “45 


Joseph R. Phillips 
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Dec. 4: Pull up a spuckie and sit down, 


Sadie. Ye R.R.R. wants to make like 
Neal O'Hara. Here we go! 
Meco: Gls. is using B.L:S. as a 


short cut from Ave. to St. ... The 
basketball squad started the new 
month with high hopes for Latin 
School and the hockey team held its 
first pow-wow. Oh, yes; the handsome 
brutes on the football team staged a 
grand finale by having their pictures 
taken. Whatsamatter, Mac, are you 
camera shy? 

Dec. 6: Scuttlebut was free of charge 
today as the Senior Class started its 
campaign for the early arrival of the 
class rings. . . . Several drill captains 
are slowly going mad. It seems that 
the wily Fourth Classman is once 
again claiming a victory over the 
sanity of his superior officers. Prize 
drill sheets are very confusing. 

Dec. 7: Another anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor. Classes I and II went to the 
Hall today to see the pre-induction 
films. Mr. Dunn finally outsmarted 
the saboteurs, and the fellows were 
treated to a really swell movie about 
the American fighting man. It’s just 
one way of remembering Pearl Har- 
bor, I guess. 

Dec. 8: Havoc was loosed in the lunch- 
room today as the new shift of mar- 
shals moved in. Sixth Classmen had 
‘a wonderful time at the expense of 
green marshals. One, noticing a mar- 
shal about to drink from a Dixie cup, 
shouted, “Wait! Don’t drink from 


that!’ “Why?” asked the marshal. 
“Because you'll get a Southern ac- 
cent,” replied the joker. Help!! 
Dec. 11: “Indoor Photography” was 
the main theme of a meeting of the 
Camera Club today. However, after 
discussing the apparatus used in this 
procedure, the members came to an 
agreement that it was much cheaper 
to stay out-of-doors under the 
bbrrighttt ssun (?). Ccold, ain’t it? 
Dec. 12: Ye R.R.R. was informed today 
that the younger generation at B.LS. 
are making a name for themselves 
by appearing, and actually winning 
prizes, on the Quiz Kids. “Every- 
body wants to get into the act!” 
Dec. 13: Le Cercle Francais met 
aujourd’hui in la salle 301. High- 
lights of the meeting were the discus- 


sion on “France and Russia” and 
“Christmas and New Year’ in 
France.” Very enlightening, n’est-ce 


pas? 

Dec. 14: Your journalist sat listening 
attentively this afternoon as 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto was 
played at a meeting of the Music Ap- 
preciation Club. After this, Count 
Basie’s “Boogie-Woogy” was heard 
to the delight of all members. OA, 
yeahl!!! 

Dec. 15: Today the wrath of Hades 
poured down upon the Seniors as 
Merciless Charles Fitzgerald saw no 
reason why officers as well as_pri- 
vates shouldn’t wear Phys. Ed. uni- 
forms. Dec. 18 was the date set for 
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the first appearance of the hairy 
members. 

Dec. 16: One by one the more hand- 
some Seniors are drifting into Van- 
tine’s to take pictures. We view with 
alarm the attitude taken by a ma- 
jority of the lower classes. They look 
upon our anticipation of such things 
as rings, ete., with obvious scorn. All 
we can say is, “Brothers, your time 
will come.” | 

Dec. 19: Your jabbering journalist 
found out this morning that a grad- 
uate of B.L.S. is a producer-director 
in Hollywood. Hollywood, here I 
come! To play opposite Hedy La- 
marr, of course. 

Dec. 22: Raise the flag, the impossible 
has been accomplished! During the 
Christmas exercises the Latin School 
brass OCTET made its first appear- 
ance. To my surprise, I find that the 
OCTET consists of NINE pieces.... 
Oh, well, this is Latin School. . 

Dec. 25-Jan. 1: Ye R.R.R. has fooled 
you! You thought that he was going 
to sleep the whole vacation, but he 
studied, see! Zazzz (Yawn) Zzzzz. 

Jan. 3: Penniless pampered Postoffice 
payrollees, pondering pensively, per- 
ceive pedagogues’ postwar policy pet- 
ting peerless pupils. Perhaps! 

Jan. 4: A meeting of the Register’s lit- 
erary staff was called today. Members 
were briefed as to the tactics of the 
coming year. Oh, what we have for 
you!! 

Jan. 5: B.C. exams are drawing nigh. 
Boy, it’s a scream, as a certain chem- 
istry teacher says. You ought to 
see those Seniors doing four years’ 
work in one week. 

Jan. 8: Ye R.R.R. has finally done it, 
did it, and dood it. There are EXact- 
ly three hundred and twenty light 
bulbs in the Assembly Hall. What’s 
this, my boy? You say there are three 
hundred and nineteen? I will hasten 
and count them again. 


Jan. 9: An urgent plea was made for 
boys willing to sell lunch tickets for 
twenty minutes each day. I suppose 
that’s okay if you’ve got your own 
shoulder pads and plenty of life in- 
surance. 

Jan. 10: Now that the class dues are 
being collected, sleepy Seniors are be- 
ginning to realize who pays for the 
Declamation programs. What are you 
beefing about, Seniors? You're still 
flush with money from the post-office, 
aren't you? 

Jan. 11: Students passing through the 
front corridor today got a big laugh 
when they say a lunchroom marshal’s 
armband on old Alma Mater. This 
only goes to show you what the man- 
power shortage really is. 

Jan. 12: Another deadline; and as ye 
R.R.R. walks up to the man in Room 
235 singing “Don’t Fence Me In,” 
he is conscious of the fact that he 
should be in jail. 

Goo-bye now! 


Ree 


UNDER- GRADS 


KNOW KENNEDY CLOTHES 


Fashion-wise Under-Grads come FIRST 
to Kennedy's! For they know that here 
they can find the styles they want— 
plus the quality and service that has 
become a tradition in New England. 


FAMOUS UNDER-GRAD SHOPS 


KENNEDY'S 
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NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers day and evening college courses for men and women. 


LIBERAL ARTS 
ENGINEERING 


BUSINESS 
: LAW 
Pre-Medical, Pre-Dental and Pre-Legal Programs 


Cooperative and Full-time Plans Available. 
Appropriate degrees conferred. 
Earn While You Learn. 


FOR CATALOG — MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

Director of Admissions 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Please send me a catalog of the 
(1 College of Liberal Arts [] Evening—College of Liberal Arts 
(1 College of Engineering [1 Day Pre-Medical Program 
[] College of Business Administration [) Day Pre-Dental Program 
1 School of Law (0 Day and Evening Pre-Legal Programs 
(0 Evening School of Business 
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FRESHMEN, SOPHOMORES 


living in Roxbury, Dorchester, or Mattapan, Franklin Park - Blue 
-Hill Avenue area, 


If interested in a retail clerk's job which 
. . . Will NOT INTERFERE WITH STUDIES 


... Will LAST DURING YOUR ENTIRE HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE 


TELEPHONE TAL. 7490, SUNDAY’S CANDIES 


Please mention the Register 
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